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the Pont-Gisquet colony had samples brought in
daily for inspection. "I have already prevented
many failures for next year," he wrote to D*umas
(June, 1867), "but I always beg as a favour that
a little of the condemned seed may be raised, so
as to confirm the exactness of my judgment."

His system was indeed quite simple; at the
moment when the moths leave their cocoons and
mate with each other, the cultivator separates
them and places each female on a little square of
linen where it lays its eggs. The moth is after-
wards pinned up in a corner of the same square
of linen, where it gradually dries up; later on,
in autumn or even in winter, the withered moth is
moistened in a little water, pounded in a mortar,
and the paste examined with a microscope. If the
least trace of corpuscles appears the linen is burnt,
together with the seed which would have per-
petuated the disease.

Pasteur came back to Paris to receive his
medal; perhaps his presence was not absolutely
necessary, but he did not question the summons
he received. He always attached an absolute
meaning to words and to things, not being one
of those who accept titles and homage with an in-
ward and ironical smile.

On his return to his study in the Rue d'Ulm,
Pasteur again took up the management of the
scientific studies of the Ecole Normale. But an
incident put an end to his directorship, while